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Graham Reviews 
Highway Outlook 
_ For Car Dealers 


The following article was written 
by A. H. Graham, Chairman of the 


State Highway and Public Works 


Commission, for publication in a 


news sheet being published by the 


North Carolina Automobile Dealers 

Association in connection with their 

annual convention this month: 
The efficiency of North Carolina’s 


60,000-mile road system was im- 


paired to a great extent during the 
war years, and since the close of 
the war, the State Highway Depart- 


‘ment has been seriously handicap- 


ped by acute shortages of equip- 


- ment, materials and manpower. 


t 


Confronted with these problems, 


_it has been and continues to be ex- 


ceedingly difficult to maintain nor- 
mal operations and to project any 


_ kind of plans for the future. 


The State Highway and Public 
Works Commission, however, con- 


tinues to plan its work in the hope 


that economic conditions will be- 


‘come better adjusted and that the 
equipment and materials so badly 
needed will soon be available in 


larger quantities. 
Extensive work on the county 


roads has already begun and will 


be continued through the remaining 
“good weather” months. Although 


it eannot be anticipated that all 


48,000 miles on the county road sys- 
tem will receive the treatment they 
need and should have this year, it 


is believed that the more heavily 


traveled roads in virtually all the 
counties can be put in reasonably 
good shape before next winter. 
Stone and gravel used to stabilize 
non-surfaced roads cannot be ob- 
tained in sufficient quantities to 
meet requirements. Rock quarries 
owned and operated by the State 
Highway and Public Works Com- 
ission usually supply a large part 
these materials needed for nor- 
_al maintenance operations, with 
the remainder being bought from 
private concerns. Under the exist- 
ing abnormal conditions, both of 


____ these sources of supply are proving 
_ to be inadequate, for state-owned 


On) a 


% 


a 
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and privately-owned quarries alike 


are handicapped by worn-out equip- 
; ‘ment, which cannot be replaced, and 


by a shortage of manpower. It is 
_ not considered likely that either one) 
ep up Speeettion. (ee 


CRESWELL FISH CANNERY IN OPERATION 


In the top picture, prisoners at Creswell Prison Camp, Washington 
County, are preparing cans of herring and herring roe to start them 
on their journey through the exhaust or “rabbit box” at the right. The 
lower photo shows the cans as they emerge from the exhaust box, left, 
and as they go through the capping machine, right, for capping and 
sealing. In the background, a glimpse of the retorts, where the cans 
get final processing, can be obtained. The inset, lower left, is Paul E. 
Mallison, prison camp supervisor in the second division, and lower 
right, H. L. Harris, superintendent at Creswell. 

(Photos by J. W. Bryan, Jr., Prison Identification Bureau.) 


MILLION HERRING, QUANTITY 
OF ROE, CANNED AT CRESWELL 


A fascinating story of canning 
about a million herring and several 
thousand gallons of herring roe 
during the short herring season 
along the coastal waters of North 
Carolina was unfolded on a recent 
trip to Prison Camp No. 212 at 
Creswell, N. C. 

The cannery, rigged up and ope- 
rated under the watchful eye of 
the camp superintendent, H. L. 
Harris, is geared to a speed which 


delivers about forty cans per min- 
capped and 


ute, packed, sealed, 


ECA to be put in retorts for final | 


O 


processing. Although the cannery 
is home-made, there is nothing 
crude about it. As one stands and 
watches the cans go on a conveyor 
belt to start their journey through 
the exhaust box, and then sees them 
come out at the other end and con- 
tinue through the capping machine, 
to emerge a virtually finished pro- 
duct, one realizes that here is effi- 
ciency plus and that the cannery 
was put together by one who knows 
his business. 

Harris, the camp superintendent 

(Continued on page four) 


Highway Board 
Holds Regular 
April Session 


The April meeting of the State 
Highway and Public Works Com- 
mission was held in the commission 
room of the state highway building 
in Raleigh on Wednesday, April 24. 
A. H. Graham, the chairman, pre- 
sided, with the following commis- 
sioners in attendance: Merrill 
Evans, J. G. Clark, J. A. Bridger, 
J. N. Hackney, G..W. Kane, H. W. 
Jordan, B. E. Douglas, Raymond 
Smith, T. Max Watson and J. A. 
Goode. 

Chief Engineer W. Vance Baise 
submitted the county road invest- 
igation report and recommended 
that 95.75 miles be added to the 
system. His recommendation was 
accepted. 

The awarding of contracts in the 
March 28 letting was confirmed, 
and projects included in the April 
18 letting were awarded to the low 
bidders, with the following excep- 
tions: Nos. 1075, Bertie, 4125, 
Durham, 4651, Person, B. S. 5-7- 
46-81, 5-7-46-82, 5-6-46-164, Guil- 
ford, 7-200, Mecklenburg, were re- 
jected; Code 5900-934-3, McDowell, 
B. S. 9-7-77-11, 9-6-77-106, 9-7-78- 
21, and 9-7-79-17, Alexander-Burke- 
Catawba, B. S. 9-7-82-15, Iredell, 
were held open for further study. 

A correction was made in a speed 
zone ordinance adopted at the pre- 
ceding meeting. A 35-mile limit was 
imposed on route 74 to its inter- 
section with US 70 in Buncombe 
from 4.2 miles to .02 miles southeast 
county. The distance was corrected 
of the intersection and running to 
the intersection. 

The Commission adopted a policy 
of not permitting vacant prison 
camp properties to be used for any 
public purposes. 

The allocation, by divisions, of 
the $5,000,000 special betterment 
fund was announced by Baise as 
follows: 1, $449,000; 2, $461,250; 
3, $501,250; 4, $501,700; 5, $547,150; 
6, $512,700; 7, $545,750; 8, $489,- 
000; 9, $525,550; 10 $466,650. 

_ The sale of the Edgecombe prison 
farm land for $30,000 to Philip 
Shugar was confirmed. Timber 
rights on this property were exclud- 
ed from the sale and reserved for 
the Commission. 

Changes in the interstate high- 
way system as proposed by the 
Public Roads Administration were 
held in abeyance until the commis- 

(Continued on page four) 
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ESCAPE RECORD 


We have just completed a 
review of the prisoner escape 
record as it has been reported 
in this paper since its publica- 
tion was started last Decem- 
ber. 

Although, as this is being 
written, a complete total for 
April is not available, the 
month is sufficiently advanced 
for us to venture an estimate 
as to the total number of es- 
capes, which stands as of the 
report for April 27 at 21, the 
same figure as that for the 
month of March. Thus, the 
April total may not go beyond 
March, or it may happen that 
a few more escapes will be re- 
ported in these closing days of 
the month to boost this month 
above March by a small mar- 
gin. 

The figures for the five 
months, December through 
April, are rather interesting. 
In December, 17 escapees were 
reported ; 19 in January; 36 in 
February; 21 in March, and 
the same number thus far in 
April. This brings the total to 
114 for the five-month period, 
or an average of about 22 per 
month. 

However, during this pe- 
riod, the great majority of pri- 
son camps over the state have 
been included in the “‘clean re- 
cord” column, that is, they 
have been rated three-star 
camps, indicating no escapes 
during the semi-monthly pe- 
riods which have been used 
as a basis of comparison. Even 
when a camp has held a rating 
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less than three stars for one 
period, it more than likely has 
achieved a clean record for 
the next succeeding period, 
thus putting it back in the 
three-star category again. Or, 
perhaps it has gone off the 
star rated list altogether for 
a period, only to come back 
with a better record the next 
time. 

An average of 22 escapes 
per month seems high, until 
it is considered that more than 
5,000 of the approximately 
6,100 prisoners are confined 
to local prison camps through- 
out the state. The average per- 
centage, then, drops down to 
less than one-half of one per- 
cent per month. 

In citing these figures, we 
neither praise nor criticize. 
We simply show you the 
figures as they are on the re- 
cord and express the hope that 
it will be the pleasure of this 
paper’s editor to report a con- 
stantly decreasing percentage, 
until finally the day will come 
when every camp in the state 
can be reported as having a 
“clean record.” 

FISH CANNERY 

Elsewhere in this issue, we 
are telling the story of an ex- 
panded fish canning program 
which is being carried on at 
the Creswell prison camp un- 
der the supervision of the sup- 
erintendent, H. L. Harris. 

Anybody who. has tried to 
buy fish in recent months will 
tell you that such purchases 
are made on a rising market, 
for fishing has suddenly be- 
come a highly profitable busi- 
ness, due in large measure to 
the shortage of meat which 
prevailed throughout the war 
years and which is still with 
us, being more acute, some 
say, now than it was during 
the period of rationing. 

Fish has always been con- 
sidered an healthful diet, and 
in view of the current high 
prices they are commanding 
on the market, it strikes us as 
a very economical practice to 
process a large amount for 
future use. 


That is exactly what is be- 
ing done at Creswell. Nor is it 
a new operation, for about 40,- 
000 cans of herring and her- 
ring roe were processed there 
last year. However, the goal 
this year is more than four 
times as great as the 1945 
production. 

Economy is the watchword 
in this process. The cannery 
was rigged up and is operated 
under the supervision of Mr. 
Harris, with Paul E. Mallison, 
second division prison camp 
supervisor, keeping a _ close 
eye on the operation; prison 
labor is used exclusively; fuel 
and power required to keep 
the cannery going are neg- 
ligible items of expense, in 
that not a great deal is needed 
and much of the fuel is sup- 
plied from the prison farm in 
the character of wood that is 
good for no purpose except as 
fuel. 

Mallison and Harris will 
not be able to figure the exact 
cost per can until after the 
season has closed and the total 
cost has been audited and dis- 
tributed among the 170,000 
cans they set as their goal 
this year. However, it is a 
foregone conclusion that the 
cost per can will be consider- 
ably under the retail price of 
similar-sized cans of fish or 
fish roe; perhaps the cost will 
be as much as fifty percent 
under the retail price of such 
products. 

Thus, here are two good, 
sound reasons for the con- 
tinuance of this canning pro- 
ject. Canned fish and roe can 
go a great way toward reliev- 
ing an acute meat shortage 
which threatens to get worse 
before it shows signs of im- 
provement; and if canning of 
these products can be ac- 
complished at a cost far less 
than similar products would 
cost on the open market, 
money will have been saved. 

If anyone wishes to see an 
unusually interesting project 
in operation, particularly 
those of us who are such 
“landlubbers” that we hardly 
ever see the ocean and rarely 
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Where Is Exact — 
Center Of State? 


What is the geographic center 
of the state? This question came up 
recently in the department of con- 
servation and development, and it 
was referred to the state highway 
and public works commission by 
Phillip Schwartz. 

According to a recent letter writ- 
ten by J. 8S. Burch, engineer of 
statistics and planning, in reply to 
Schwartz’s inquiry, the approxi- 
mate geographical center of the 
state on the basis of balanced mo- 
ments has been determined to lie in 
Lee County about six miles north- 
west of Sanford, near the village 


‘of Cumnock. This is just south of 


Deep River and slightly east of 
US 421. 

However, Burch points out in his 
letter, if the vast water area of 
Pamlico Sound is ignored and the 
state considered as land area, the 
geographical center of the land 
area varies slightly from that given 
in the paragraph above. With these 
factors taken in consideration, the 
geographic center crosses over into 
Chatham County, about two miles 
due south of Goldston, lying just 
north of Deep River and south of 
US 421. 

These computations are consider- 
ed to be accurate to within about 
one mile. 


The only hopeless failure is the 


person who has ceased to strive for 
success.-—B. C. Forbes. 


visit the coastal region except 
on business or at vacation 
time, we suggest that they 
make plans to visit the Cres- 
well camp next year and in- 
spect the fish cannery. We say 
next year because by the time 
this appears in print, the her- 
ring season for 1946 will be 
at a close, which means that 
the canning apparatus will be 
directed to other uses for the 
remainder of this year. 


By reporting recently that 
W. H. (Bill) Rogers, Jr., ad- 
ministrative assistant, had 
been “pulling his hair” in his 
efforts to assimilate the neces- 
sary data for awarding ser- 
vice pins, we have been ac- 
cused of stating the impos- 
sible. Perhaps we should have 
said: ‘‘Figuratively speaking, 
figuratively speaking only!” 


- maintenance, 
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(This article written by Charles 
M. Upham in his “Down The Road” 
Column) 


Hungry American soldiers re- 
leased from Japanese and German 
prison camps did not demand filet 
mignon or breast of guinea hen as 
their first meal. During the long 
months of torture and under-nour- 
ishment, it was cream, apple pie, or 
a hamburger crowned with a slice 
of onion that stuck in their minds. 
Plain, substantial American grub 
“Vike Mother used to make”—that’s 
what they wanted to build up their 
wasted bodies and restore their 
strength and morale. 


There is a parallel to this in our 
postwar highway situation. A- 
merica is emerging from four years 
of war in which its roads and 
streets have suffered tremendous 
punishment. It is our immediate 
problem to put them back on their 
feet—make them adequate for the 
anticipated 40,000,000 motor ve- 
hicles that will roll along in 1950. 
What sort of highways will be con- 
structed to meet this demand and 
of what will the job consist? 


Only 49 per cent of the country’s 
1,928,000 miles of county and local 
roads have all weather surfacing. 
Only 73 per cent of the 304,000 
miles of municipal streets and 
alleys have surfaces of concrete, as- 
phalt, tar coating, gravel or stab- 
ilized earth. Even in the better 
eared for state-controlled highways, 
17 per cent of the 563,520 miles still 
lack such surfacing. From this it 
will be seen that there is much to 
be done along “hamburger-apple 
pie” lines to give all the Americans 
the kind of highways they deserve. 
There is certainly no call for freak 
design in this job. 

Furthermore it is interesting to 
note that only 20,879 miles or 6 per 
cent of our 333,000 miles of primary 
rural highways have more than two 
traffic lanes, and from this may be 
deducted the 14,661 miles of three- 
lane highways which should be wid- 
ened to four as a safety measure. 
So we have a considerable amount 
of road widening to do in our post- 
war program. 

Still another fact bearing on the 
work to be done is the estimate made 
in 1940 that 3% billion dollars 
would be required to rebuild, widen 
or relocate 106,560 miles of high- 
way that had become obsolete, with 
an additional half billion for widen- 
ing or rebuilding 21, 682 bridges. 
Since there has been practically no 
new building and very haphazard 
current estimates 
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POSTWAR HIGHWAY PROGRAM 
SHOULD SOLVE MANY PROBLEMS 


place the obsolete figure at 8 billions 


or more. 


A feature of the postwar high- 
way construction program will be 
the 40,000 miles of interstate high- 
way connecting practically every 
city of 100,000 or more population 
in the United States. While this 
great system will carry some 20 per 
cent of all motor traffic, it will re- 
present only about one and one- 
third per cent of the total mileage 
of rural roads and urban streets in 
the United States. 


As contemplated, a_ typically 
heavily-travelled section of this 
interstate system will have en- 
trances and exits only at selected 
points, a 300-foot fenced right-of- 
way attractively landscaped, grade 
separations at all intersections, no 
stop lights, four-lane pavement, 
with traffic moving in opposite 
directions divided by a fifteen-foot 
center strip, occasional moderate 
grades, easy super-elevated or bank- 
ed curves at infrequent intervals, 
and continuous unobstructed view 
ahead for at least 800 feet. This 
system is eligible to the federal and 
state matched funds provided in the 
Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944. 
The states have presented their 
recommendations for routes to the 
Public Roads Administration. 


By means of circumferential 
routes, motorists will have their 
choice of entering a city’s business 
or residential districts or by-pass- 
ing the city altogether. In govern- 
ment origin-and-destination sur- 
veys, it was found that the larger 
the city, the greater the proportion 
of traffic seeking to enter some part 
of it. In cities of 50,000 to 100,000, 
83.8 per cent of the motorists are 
bound for some part of the city. In 
communities of half a million and 
over, it is 95.8 per cent. So the 
avoidance of business districts is 
made optional in developing plans 
for expressways in and out of town. 
Such highways will cut across out- 
lying waste surburban tracts and 
permit cities to improve their ap- 


proaches as well as remedying 
“blighted areas” in down-town 
neighborhoods. 


In the years to come, our postwar 
highway building will be along 
sound economic lines. Broad straight 
well-marked highways to take care 
of greatly increased traffic will be 
the order. Such splendid thorough- 
fares as the Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike, New York’s East River Drive, 
the Arroyo Secco in Los Angeles 
and the Davison Parkway in 
Detroit are good examples of the 
interstate system. 
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Six Men Escape 
In Last Period; 
21 For Month 


With a minimum six escapes re- 
ported, the graph line on the records 
kept by the prison department 
swung downward during the April 
16-30 period, a compilation of stat- 
istics for the month shows. 

However, the six escapes chalked 
up during the last half of the month 
coupled with the fifteen reported 
during the first fifteen days com- 
bine to give a total of twenty-one 
escapes for April, matching the re- 
cord for March. 

The camp in Caldwell county 
rates one star for this period, there 
having been two escapes reported 
from it between April 16 and April 
30. Four other camps, Yadkin, Cum- 
berland, Richmond and Catawba, 
with one escape each, are rated two 
star camps for the final April semi- 
monthly period. None of these 
camps was included in the roster 
reporting escapes during the first 
half of the month. 

Camps in Moore and Rowan, with 
two-star ratings for the first part 
of April, and camps in Hertford, 
Brunswick, Scotland, Cabarrus and 
Mecklenburg (No. 1,) with one- 
star ratings during that period, re- 
ported no escapes for the last half 
of the month and consequently have 
had their three-star rating restored. 

Other activities as reported by 
the prison department show sixteen 
captures, fifty-seven paroles, ten 
revocations, nine cummutations, 
fourteen temporary paroles, one 
death and one parole refused dur- 
ing April. 

Limited space prevents the publi- 
cation of the prison roster showing 
star ratings of each individual 
camp in this issue. 


Not infrequently we receive re- 
quests for pictures and details of 
“the highway of the future” from 
people outside the highway indus- 
try. When we fail to contribute 
something that doesn’t resemble a 
conception of Jules Verne or H. G. 
Wells, they are disappointed. 

Our engineers and builders are 
bringing all their intelligent re- 
sourcefulness to bear upon the road 
of tomorrow. They intend it to be 
a superior highway adequate to 
the needs of greatly increased tra- 
ffic. They will do this through im- 
proved design, modern materials 
and efficient machinery. The roads, 
will have greater visibility, lower 
grades, better markings, broader 
pavements, safer accessibility, and 
all the other means at the engineer’s 
command for making motoring 


safer, pleasanter and more efficient. | 
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(Continued from page one) 

In the realm of highway con- 
struction, road contractors have 
been awarded a large number of 
contracts during the months since 
the end of the war. Some of the pro- 
jects let to contract would nor- 
mally have been assigned to the 
Highway Department’s mainten- 
ance forces. Included in lettings 
from last October through April 
have been surface-treatment pro- 
jects on the secondary system; re- 
surfacing jobs on both the secon- 
dary and primary systems to repair 
the damage brought about during 
the war, when this type of work 
was drastically curtailed, and to 
halt further attrition; still others 
are new construction on the pri- 
mary system, including relocations 
and widening of existing highways 
and bridges. 

The State Highway and Public 
Works Commission is doing every- 
thing in its power to meet the new 
demands being brought about by 
changing traffic conditions. While 
some improvement has been noted 
recently in the delivery of badly 
needed equipment, it should be 
stressed that the equipment obtain- 
able now is far short of absolute 
minimum requirements and, as 
every automobile dealer realizes, 
deliveries are far behind orders, 
both in delivery date and in quan- 
tity. Until this situation is relieved 
and the pace accelerated, there can 
be little hope that the highway 
program will gain full momentum. 


TRAFFIC NOTES 
FROM WAY BACK 


Boston had traffic troubles back 
in 1757. The city fathers in that 
year passed an ordinance declaring 
that owing to “great danger arising 
oftentimes from Coaches, Slays, 
Chairs and other Carriages, on the 
Lord’s days, as people are going to 
or coming from the several churches 
in this Town, being driven with 
great rapidity, and the public Wor- 
ship being oftentimes much dis- 
turbed by such Carriages, it is 
therefore Voted and Ordered, that 
no Coach, Slay, Chair, Chaise or 
other Carriage, shall at such times 
be driven at a Greater rate than 
a foot Pace, on Penalty to the Mas- 
ter of the Slave or Servant, so driv- 
ing, of the Sum of ten shillings.” 

With ordinary talent and extra- 
ordinary perseverance, all things 
are attainable-—T. F. Buxton. 

Man has two dates in his life— 
birth and death—over which he has 
no control in natural course of 
events. 
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Yale Is Offering 
Graduate Course 
In Traffic Study 


Ten Graduate Fellowships in 
Traffic Engineering are announced 
by the Bureau of Highway Traffic 
of Yale University. These Fellow- 
ships amount to $1,400 each and 
provide for a full academic year of 
graduate study beginning Septem- 
ber 28, 1946. The Fellowships have 
been made possible through a grant 
to the Bureau of Highway Traffic 
from the Automotive Safety Found- 
ation. 

This graduate course in Traffic 
Engineering provides a_ broad 
foundation in the techniques of 
highway traffic operation and is 
designed to give the student in- 
ereased skill and ability in the 
analysis of traffic problems and to 
equip him with a thorough know- 
ledge of traffic engineering. 

Fellowship awards are open to 
men who have been granted an en- 
gineering degree by an accredited 
college. 

The closing date for applying for 
Fellowships is June 1. Additional 
information concerning the course 
and Fellowships may be obtained 
by writing to the Bureau of High- 
way Traffic, Yale University, New 
Haven 11, Connecticut. 
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(Continued from page one) 
sioners whose territory is affected 
by the proposals could study the 
PRA recommendations and discuss 
them with the authorities in the 
cities, towns and areas affected. 

The next meeting of the Commis- 
sion will be held in Raleigh on Wed- 
nesday, May 29th. 


NUMBER 148 


The 148th returning veteran re- 
ported in these columns as having 
come back to work with the Com- 
mission following his discharge 
from a branch of the Armed Ser- 
vices is: 

Paul Pearson, sergeant, U. S. 
Army. Pearson, formerly employed 
here in the blue print room, spent 
forty-two months in the Army, 32 
months of that time having been 
spent in the European theatre of 
operations. Upon receiving his dis- 
charge earlier this year, he reported 
back to work in his former position. 

I think the first virtue is to re- 
strain the tongue; he approaches 
nearest to the gods who knows how 
to be silent. even though he is in 
the right.—Cato. 

A primrose is NOT a rose. It is 
a member of the herb family. 


Good Neighbor 
Returns Home 


The international “good neighbor” 
policy fostered between this coun- 
try and the nations of South and 
Central America under the leader- 
ship of the late President Roosevelt 
and the former Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, has had its represent- 
ative in the ranks of the State 
Highway and Public Works Com- 
mission personnel. 

He is J. Carlos Mercado, a native 
of the South American country of 
Bolivia. Mercado left Raleigh on 
May 7 and is scheduled to report in 
Washington, D. C. today. From 
there, he will be transferred to his 
native country. 

For the past two to three years, 
he has been working with the high- 
way department, in the location 
and bridge departments, through 
the auspices of the International 
Training Union of Washington, 
1D AGE 

When he returns to Bolivia, it is 
presumed that he will become af- 
filiated with the highway depart- 
ment of that country and put into 
practice the knowledge he gained 
through observation, experience and 
engineering correspondence courses 
while residing and working in 
North Carolina. 


FISH CANNERY 


(Continued from page one) 
and designer of the cannery, does 
know his business. Along with his 
duties as superintendent, he farms 
the 67-acre prison camp tract, he 
has built one barn and started 
another, and when things go wrong 
with the plumbing system, he’d 
just as soon don his overalls and 
locate the trouble. A state employee 
since 1932, he has been superinten- 
dent at Creswell since 19387, serving 
in a similar capacity in Hertford 
county, 1935, and in Gates county, 
1936 and until his transfer to his 
present post the following year. 
His right-hand man in the overall 
supervision of the camp is W. P. 
Boyd, steward, who is not so long 
out of the military service that he 
hasn’t yet got out of the habit of 
wearing the chief petty officer’s cap 


‘he wore in the Navy—minus offi- 


cial insignia, of course. 

Canning is an operation carried 
on at a number of prison camps 
over the state, and it has been a 
part of the regular routine at Cres- 
well for several years. Processing 
of fish and fish roe, however, is an 
innovation, and this year marks 
the first time that it has been 
undertaken on a large scale. For 
example, the 1946 goal is 170,000 
cans, the proportion being ten cans 
of herring to one of roe. This com- 
pares with 40,000 cans processed 
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last year. The cans are packed in 
cases, 24 to a case, which means 
about 7,000 cases, but Harris, the 
conservative, says that he might 
not process more than about 6,500 
cases, dependent, of course, on how 
the fish run for the remainder of 
the season, which closes on May 
10th. 


When the writer visited the camp 
in the closing days of April, the 
schedule was right up to the minute. 
It would be absolutely safe to wager 
that Harris reached his goal of 
6,500 cases, and probably exceeded 
it by a substantial margin, unless 
the fish quit running, an event that 
in all likelihood has been unknown 
since the fishermen gathered in 
their nets by the Sea of Galilee 
more than 2,000 years ago. 


When the weather begins to turn 
warm in the early spring, the her- 
ring start their “runs” from the 
salty waters of the Atlantic to the 
sounds and river mouths along the 
coast, searching for fresh waters 
in which to spawn. They come in 
great “schools,” there being about 
three runs per season, averaging 
from one week to two weeks apart. 


Commercial fishermen, employing 
haul seine nets, pound and fighter 
nets, cruise the inland waterways 
of the coast region and haul in the 
herring for sale on the fish markets. 
This is Harris’ source of supply. 
He buys the herring by the thou- 
sand and roe by the gallon. When 
the fish are delivered to the camp, 
they have been cleaned, that is, the 
heads have been chopped off, en- 
trails and scales removed. In other 
words, everything is in readiness 
for the canning process to begin. 
Within six to seven hours from the 
time a shipment of fish is delivered, 
it has been processed and is ready 
for delivery to the consumer, i. e., 
prison camps throughout the state. 


Harris employs prison labor in 
the cannery. A detail of six men 
cuts off the back fins and another 
detail of four men cuts off the tails. 
The fish are thrown into a couple 
of zine vats for thorough washing; 
thence to a grinder for crushing 
and from there to the packing 
table, where an average of five fish 
is packed to a can. Every detail of 
the operation is cleanliness itself, 
and the fish and roe are put through 
three washings before they are 
packed in the cans. 

Next comes the trip through the 
exhaust or “rabbit” box, which gets 
its nickname because it does look 
for all the world like an elongated 
rabbit box familiar to every ’teen- 
aged boy. A conveyor belt runs 
through the box, which is 21 feet 
in length and is lined with six one- 
half inch pipes containing 720 one- 
sixteenth-inch hose. About 40 
pounds of steam pressure are main- 


tained in the box during the can- 
ning process, and it takes each can 
three minutes and forty secon¢é 
to complete the journey. Tempez 
ture inside is more then 300 a 
grees, and when the cans emerge 
at the far end, they carry a tem- 
perature between 165 and 190 de- 
grees. The conveyor belt feeds the 
cans from the exhaust box to the 
capping machine, where they are 
capped and sealed under pressure 
and delivered to a hopper for trans- 
fer to the retorts for final proces- 
sing. Complete sterilization and 
vaporization are obtained in the 
exhaust box. 

The final step carries the full 
cans to the retorts, where they are 
kept for a full sixty minutes under 
ten pounds of steam pressure and 
at a temperature of 242 degrees, 
F. Dummy clock faces above the 
retorts indicate the time a batch 
of cans is placed inside, and the 
time they should be removed. 


Paul E. Mallison, prison camp 
supervisor in the second division, 
is an interested observer of this 
canning operation. He pointed out 
to the writer that the cans are the 
familiar No. 2 size, weighing, with 
contents, one and one-half pounds. 
He is working with Harris on this 
project, and together they are keep- 
ing track of the cost. Although 
neither would give any estimate of 
the cost now, saying that an accu- 
rate audit will not be possible until 
the season has closed, Mallison 
thinks that the cost per can will be 
considerably under the retail price 
for fish put up in similar-sized cans. 


A steam boiler stationed at one 
end of the cannery provides the 
pressure required for various 
phases of the operation, and a small 
electric motor is used to pull the 
conveyor belt and to operate the 
capping machine. Fuel is estimated 
to be a small fraction of the total 
cost, for scrub wood gathered from 
woodlands on the farm is used to 
stoke the boiler. This wood is good ~ 
for no other purpose except as fuel. 
A small amount of coal is required 
occasionally, but not often and not 
much. 


In addition to the canned herrin* 


and roe, Harris has put away san 
50,000 to 60,000 herring in sa 


brine. Salt herring packed in this “ 


manner, with occasional changes 
of the brine, will keep indefinitely, 
according to Harris. They are pack- 
ed conveniently in barrels for ready 
shipment to other prison camps 
whenever called for. 

None of the canned herring or 
roe, or the salt herring, for that 
matter, goes on the open market. 
Every particle will be used to feed 
prisoners and prison camp person- 
nel throughout the state, as long as 
the supply lasts.. . 


